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SERMON. 



Acts XI. 24. 

For he was a good man, and full of the Holy GhoBtj and offaUhr 
and much people w(u added unio the Lord, 

This was high praise ; the best which an/ man can receive. 
It was accorded to Barnabus^ who, by some, has been accounted 
one of the apostles. He had been selected and sent from the 
mother church at Jerusalem, to consummate the work of estab- 
lishing Christianity in Aniioch, then the greatest city in western 
Asia. The work had there been commenced by some disciples 
who escaped from the first persecution against the Christian 
Church. Barnabas executed the ministry committed to him with 
good fidelity, and great success. Having arrived, and witnessed 
the displays of the grace of god, his heart was exceedingly an- 
imated and rejoiced ; and with much power he exhorted all th» 
new converts, that, with full purpose and stedfast resolution, 
they should hold on cleaving unto the lord, in whom they had 
happily believed. He was thus devoted and faithful, because ho 
was a good man and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith : and much 
people was added unto the lord. 

A good man with other requisite qualifications, will be a good 
minister of the gospel. And a minister of this character will gen- 
erally realize success in his evangelical labors. It is a divine 
promise, he that goeth forth bearing precious seed shall doubtless 
come again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him. 

But who is the good man ? What are the distinctive elements 
and features of his character ? 

We shall attempt to answer this inquiry both in negative and: 
positive form. ' 



I. A man may have a sound, a strong and highly cultivated un« 
derstanding, and in the use of it, have acquired extensive knowl- 
edge of things connected with moral conduct, and ^et fail to be a 
•ubject of moral goodness. Though understanding be nbsoluiely 
requisile to true virtue it is not the same thing ; nor does the for- 
mer secure the latter. Though the tendencies of knowledge aie 
strongly to virtue^yet these tendencies may be defeated; defeated 
by imbecility of resolution and by the force of undisciplined appe- 
tites and piissions. The man whose knowledge and judgment ar« 
fitting for a philosopher, may, notwithstanding these great advan- 
tages, act the part of a sinner and nfooL 

% A man may be susceptible of all the different descriptions of 
amiable feelings ; may be kind, compassionate, generous, great- 
ful and sincere ; but never attain to the true standard and char- 
aracter of moral goodness. There is no moral nature in man's 
feelings and susceptibilities. The latter are faculties; Constituent 
parts of the human mind And though as faculties, they be good 
and indispensible, yet there is no moral virtue in them. Nor do 
the feelings and dispositions that originate from them, possess any 
swral character. 

These are spontaneous and involuntary , They are the unde- 
signed workings of blind sensibilty. They are not rational acts, 
and of course, have no moral nature. Nor do the actionSyio which 
they incite the subjects of them, constitute him a good man. For 
they are occasional not hahUuat, They are not the fruits of au 
established moral principle. And the same man who is sometimes 
kind, generous, grateful, and sincere, may often be unkind, cruel 
ungrateful, and insincere ; and even habitually selfish, and unjust. 
When w^ong affections are dispossessed of their prevalence by 
those which are amiable and benevolent, we may perceive some 
marks of a good character, and not before. 

3. A person may bo the subject of religious affections^ and of 
love to vitiuej but, nevertheless, come short of being a good man 
The truth of this proposition is obvious even as a matter of fact. 
It cannot be reasonably questioned that mankind are endowed 
with a susceptibility of religious impressions and of love to virtue. 
For without it, they would be in every sense, incapable of piety 
and true goodness. And we know, froni our acquaiotahce with 



thinsfj* in the world, that m^n do have religious emotionSy when th0 
coti:4i(JerHtions proper to produce them, are suifablj presented. 
l'ht>y have fepiings of awe and veneration towards ood; adoiira- 
%'uni of His pdwer and perfection ; sorrow and contrition for sins 
CKiKnttted against Him; and gratitude for benifit:* received. Per- 
1 ins in an unsanrti(ied state may have these, and other, rehgious 
feeling!* and sentiments. And they sometimes manifest them in 
cxtraodinary form.f of ardor and intenseness. And these feeings 
may be as umtffeciedftLnd zs genuine operations of the religiotis sus- 
ctpiibilUy^ in the wiclied man as in the righteous In thtmselr^iSf 
tliese sjentnnents in i\iQ former chracter, may be as good as they 
aie in themselves comideied^ in the latter. The fact is, that true 
m M'al goodness does not consist in susceptibility ^tastej or feelings 
For these are not voluntary and rational act*?. Though there 
cannot ho a good mati without theni^ yet something further is re-^ 
quii^ite to constitute his character. 

4. He is a good man who whi» lives agreeably to the dictates of 
his reason and conscience. And what is conscience? It is not reU" 
ion alone. Reason of itself cannot be a principle of action ; foi^ 
it is insensible. It cannot etijoy, love or take pleasure in any pos- 
sible thing. As feelings when a lone, is blind ; so reason, whea 
alone, is dead. Unite them, and they form a principle of action. 
Reason united with that feeling called the love of pleasure becomes 
one principle of action: United with the love ot property., it becomes 
another; United with love of moral exellence^ it forms a third,aud a 
most noble principle of action ;United with the religious suscepti- 
bilities, t/ forms conscience^ in the most broad and proper import 
of that term. 

It is the part of reason to lake, as it were, a survey of all the 
propensities and powers of the mind, and make a suitable estimate 
of them ; to set upon each one'its proper yalue; to determine the 
pleasure of influence that each one may properly assume ; to say 
which of them, and how far. some may be indulged ; and which, 
and how far, others should be restrained and subdued. It is the 
part of reason to be the legitimate j'tidge and soverign^ the regular 
tor and ruler, of the mind. But this ruler will be utterly impotent 
it will possess, no efficiency until it has formed; as it were, a coali- 
tion with some one, a murC; of the sentient principles. And it be- 
2 
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caused in regard himself a^i a subject of aocnuntabitity to his Cret« 
tor; of probation ffir eternity; as having life and death "laced be- 
fure him. By these considerations all the powers of his mind are 
moved. He lives as seeing things invisible ; believing that they 
who sow to the flesh shall reup corruption, and those who sow 
to the spirit, 8hall reap life everlasting. 

By laith he knows that the Lord Jesus Christ hath wrought 
out redemption for all those who obey him, and that there is no 
other name which bringeth salvation. By faith he takes hold on 
the promises of eternal life, and is prompted to give all diligence 
to make his calling and election sure. He feels an assurance 
that there is laid up in heaven, for every faithful follower of the 
Loid Jesus Christ, a crown of life ; an exceedingly great and 
eternal weight of glory And as he draws near the bourne of 
his earthly si journ, there are some, more or lesn lucid prospects; 
some bright gleams from the world of glory; some happy mo* 
ments in which he triumphs over the last and greatest enemy of 
human nature; being able to siay — I have a de«ire to depart and 
be with Christ; for me to die is gain. Though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death. I will fear no evil. And thus 
he finishes his course with joy. The end of that man is peace. 

6 Barnabus was full of the Holy Ghost. And every true 
Christian is taught of God. Such is the fact as stated in the 
holy Bible. It is not a privilege pecv/tar to prophets and apos* 
ties to have the Holy Ghost dwelling in them. It is tha common 
privilege of all true saints. Though the former only had the 
Spirit in its supernatural dispensation, yet the latter are blessed 
W'th Its ordinary influeiiceii. ^' And they shall be all taught of 
G<>d.^' They are declared to be GotVs husbandry; GotPs bmld' 
inp;. So that no man sincerely believes and professess that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, but by the Holy Ghost. All true 
Christians are born of God Of His own will he begat them, by 
the word of truth In regard to the manner in which the Divine 
influence is exeited, we can say but little. The wind bloweth 
where it listeth We may be con6dent, however, that it is in the 
form of moral power, not physical; that it operates on the under^ 
slanSn^^ and through the medium of that, upon the trt'//, the a/- 
fections and habits of the soul. As it is fcy means of htUhj that 



thff mind is pnlight^n^d and sanctified; i» nfiusf bp that the power 
of the Spiiit woiks its office hy exhibiting and impressin<jr it upun 
the sduls of believers. Thiti sentiment accoids wilh the rep re- 
sentHtinn of Sctipture. Christians are declared to be snnchfied 
thruugh faith in Chritit. To be born o( the incorruptible seed of 
the word of God. 

We have now briefly described the good man. He is one who 
has a correct conscience and who lives cotifonnably to its dictates . 
This is his distinctive character. And the charaiter opposite to 
it is the man who is aituited by his appetites, feelings and de- 
sires, without .subjecting them to the controul of reason and re- 
ligious principle. The good man has faith in god. He receives 
the Bible as a record of the Divine W ill. His faith becomes 
identified with conscience\ with conviction of duly. By keeping 
a good conscience, he brings every thought into subjection to 
Cnrist. He walks humbly before god, imitates the exrimple of 
his Saviour, lives by faith- and thus lays hold on eternal life. 

From what has been advanced in this discourse, if correct, 
soroe important . inferences may be deducted. We can only 
briefly notice a few of them. 

1. V\ e may learn that certain theories concerning the first 
principles of moral goodness are not perfectly correct. It is main- 
tained, by some, that it consists in obeying the dictates of reason. 
But reason, pure reason, is wholly intellectual. It has no sensi- 
tiveness. It cannot feel. It is destitute of vitality. Of itself 
therefore, it can never move a man to a single* act. Something 
more is requisite to constitute a principle of action. Again 
it is the theory of some writers, that true virtue consists in sus- 
ceptibUityy or taste. But in taste there is no rational ad, no choice^ 
no voluntary obedience. It is a blind impetus. It is reckless of 
obligation and of consequences. It knows not, and it cares not, 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth. In this thing, therefore, 
true moral goodness cannot consist. For moral virtue implies 
knowledge, a sense of duty, rational belief, and voluntary ubo- 

dJMice. 
ijS. We may infer that the human mind, in its native state, it 

entirely destitute of moral go«'dness. It possesses instincts and 
susceptibilities i also the powers of bcnsiiive and intellectual per- 



cepfions; 1>ut *t in endued with no moral goodness. And in thi* 
sense is huinnn iiatuie entiiely depraved. 

3. We umy learn the character of regeneration. It consists 
in that change f^xperieticed in the hou!, and prnd^lced in it by 
the Holy Spirit, thioiivh ihe iiistruuientahty of truth, apprehend- 
ed by the uoderst.indingf eiiiightened from the word of god. In 
this change, the v ri«kus natural appetites are brought under the 
controul of reason and religious principle; holy affections are 
kindled up, and habits of piety are formed. The generation im- 
plies the formation «>f a vital and efficient religious principle m 
the soul. And this religious principle is wi ought by the intluence 
of truth; and the elements, of which it is composed, are derived 
*rom those sensittilities of the soul which render it susceptible of 
btnevoent and piius affections. Regent ration implies bei*.g 
taught of god; and b( ing brought into a state of reccnciliation 
and obedience i*t His hnly will. 

4. We may perceive how that some persons hnve, by nature, 
better internal advantages for becoming possessed of a truly pious 
character than others. They have greater strength of kind and 
benevolent feeling; a deeper fund of religious susceptibility; a 
more vivid sense of moral distinction and excellence; a clearer 
intellect, and a more correct balance of the diff».'renl departments 
of the mind. And by means of these advantages, a less measure 
of moral povier and of moral effort is requisite to subdue the 
heart, and cause it to become obedient to the truth. But though 
these are real advantagtS, yet they are entirely dibtinct from 
moral goodness. This is something whi< h neither god nor na- 
ture ever do for man. It is not a thing merely received and pos- 
sessed, but something done by himself. He that doeih righteous- 
ness is righteous. Though the Great Judge of ail the earth im- 
parts a largei dispensatiiin of advantages, both external and 
internal, to some of the subjects of His moral kingdom than to 
others, yet he accepts them wholly on the ground of their own 
acts; the improvement of what they have received. If thouduest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted? 

We now come to the ultimate part of the discourse and shall 
cnnfidenlly apply the excellent character d»*«cribed in the text, 
«nd in Ibis discourse^ to that good man and woitliy minister of 
3 
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th«* Ooapp), whocf» rf»*n«-n!= two davs flryn, w^re infprrpr] in *he 
p.M^rir.-iu t.iv. 1 I.j;!'! to iDN !< t fo pn a •'» Ills hnifi «! stTMion. 
Aii<i I tan iii-i:\ ciMii.'k t)».e nM.:'ifn.-HMtiM I'm i\,n i.tTjce I k evr 
tlit* ui-ii) Jle Wiis .Mv liphiiiar acqii.tiiU »i»ce; mv n)ifii<stKrial 
lie ii'ji or, fj»v ; t'sn«(t' <l ii,(l I.Mi..v»'d l)joih»'r fie i:nv> to me 
t\it- t ii..i;i«' i»f i*.(ijii;it>' n «»n riu.' f'ay f 'ajis |»n!)!ir')v c«»fi<HCintcd 
t.) ill'- vojk n( jdiiii-u-nM^ a! ihc f vang^lica' ullar. Fi^r iheT 
t<" -n .;' tvv^-ivp vi'.ir> vvt- nmitjied lo^ctlier mj tlit vaiiouj* infrr- 
c*".i» -.'^ •»( ':!«', .ts-isthi;i m i^ai h orisei s la'»'>rs, aiiH sv»iipatli'Zm<y 
ii> * ^'.}i .umi'-* h'al-^ v*iii-h in sfvcriil mstrii.cfj* wrre d»t-plv wf- 
fl MVf -M .; mtiiioi y is, ro tne, Hs.^ioi'iated wiili rnaov fcrjdei recol- 
1<M iMfis, ai»d it IS v\rilt«'n in biij^ht r'lia>a<'lcrs i»n ihf fHbleJ of my 
lieait. ]l l)»*hiniv»'8 mi». h'«wivtr, on ihis s •iFinn ocrasion, to 
fipeak (W'lHin, n«>t "niy ni the language of iViendshipi but also in 
tlint of justice and truth. 

Many of you. my heaiers, hnvp somo knowleffge of th^ m«ii; 
bill very f«*w of ynu are acquainted wiih his history It i^ very 
uncomi mn and apprnaches the romantii*. It presents to your 
view a man brnn^lit up to the orcuimhon of husbandry, mariied 
and settled on a farm; havi(i£r a wife and children, and after :tll 
this, becoming a htudent. passinjj thr<Miirh college, entering pub- 
]i life, fiist as a parish minister, nnd afterward as a profesbor in 
a Theological In>titution. 

The Rev. Mr. Wines wa»^ born at Southold. on Long Island, 
177G, and when a\»ont tilteen years old was removed with bis 
fathers family to Newport, N. H. In his childhood he is said to 
have been uncommon sptightly. active and resolute. He attain- 
ed manhood at an early age, and was diMhnguished for gocdiy 
persoiial accom{>lish'nents; had a stature erect and rather high; 
a c«»in;)act, well-proporti<med frame; a piercing eye, a manly as- 
pect and a com^'ly vi age (t is said he possessed a large share 
of wiiHt, in Common phrase is called spirii; an ardent sense of 
personal honor. 

At th« age of twenty years, he entered the state of marriage. 
Both he and his wile inherited some property, which, united, 
rnide a iiand'toinc estate, for a young couple in a new town. 
Tiieii p'osperts were good, but they anticipated nothing but a 
lural course uf life. They pulled down thttir bouse and buUl 
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one greafer; had an addition of two children to their family; and 
were tnakiiig Lhetr calr^ul ttions for this w >rld. \\ was now that 
»n extraordi^iary chani;e to«jk place in tht^ir affdirs Mr. Wines 
becajne the sul'ject of very deep and rHndVrttifig religituia irnpit*s- 
•ions. I have heard hiin relate that, on a certain night, while he 
WA^ huildin^r liis new house, a.'4 he wa"* getting into hist bed, the 
siffht of the shnetjj between whinh he was laying himself down^ 
seizi.d his fnin«i with a most thrilling sensation of his mortality; 
that GOD would ;$urely cause him to lie in a winding sheet and to 
l»nlge in the <;rave. And ihon what would be the condition of 
his sotii! His mind wa^ filled with anxious thouuht. In the 
Diorjiing !h<* sliiiig ofhistnngue was loosed, and all former reserre 
of Conversing on the subject of reli;i;ion was removed and to his 
cat |)enters ani oeiglibors he spoke with feeling and with freedom. 
Th^• l»ar of mao h id departed from him. 

Hnving become established in the p >ssession of a good hope 
of his spiritual condtion, he began to think of directing his at- 
tention to a different course of employment. What was the 
'^ leajtin^ thought,'' and what the process of his mind, on this 
sn^j'^ct, it is not in our power to stafe. The result is known; 
that he took the res<»}ution of qualifying himself, if such should be 
the will t)f GOD, for the work of the Christian ministry. It was, 
for one in his circutnstances, a very arduous and almost unprece* 
d(*iited enterprize. F.»r this description of enterprize, however, 
he seems to have had a c.oiistitutioi>.il aptness. There wad 
dotihiless, a particle of the romantic in his comf)osit ions; althouj^b 
th'te were but few instances, in the course of his life, in which 
it was developed It was not, however, the romance of a wild, 
excursive imagiuation, but of enterprize and resolution. 

The pursuits «>fagricuUure being relinquished, Mr. W. devo- 
ted him!$elf to a new kind of industry The hand which had been 
bred to hold the plough, was now employed iir wielding the Lat- 
in grammar and dictionary, ft has been said that he did not, at 
the comrnenceinent of his studies, calculate to extend them 
throijvh a college course; but having taken the preparatory steps, 
under the tuition ot* some neighboring clergyman, he pereeived 
the propriety of advancing; forward . lie did so, and entered 
Duitiuuiitii College, ia the Sophomore class, iq wLich^ be wae 
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gradfuated in 1794. In collrge Mr. W. mitftaincd (he repntatioa 
of a good 8rh<>!ar; and what is of much hi^^her innp>*rtaiH-e lu lii« 
memory, it is ledtified of him, nn unquesliotird authority, that he 
there exemplified the true religious character, and well <«.U);ported 
his Christian profession. This was the more commendable as, at 
that time, there weie but few stud^nits in college, who were sub- 
jects of professed piety. The old limes of revivals had gone by 
aud the latter ones had nut then arrived. 

From college, Mr. W. soon repaired to the bower of theRer. 
Dr. Emmens, whose character, talents and celebrity are well 
known. I nder the supervision of this eminent theologian, Mr. 
W. enjoyed a happy season. He fmmd himself in a life-inspir- 
ing element. At college his studies had been pleasant, his i»tand- 
ing good, his proficiency laudable; but in this school of divinity, 
he breathed an atmosphere more congenial to his taste, to his 
talents, to his whole soul. The master and the pupti were kin- 
dred spirits The one thought he had the most excellent in- 
strurler; and the other, that he had one of the best of stud* nts. 
They seemed to have been cast in nature^s same mould, and n>>vir 
having fallen in with each other, they enjoyed sweet fellowship. 
It WHS the fellow -^hip of sentiments, both of intellect and feeling. 
And their love and fellowship continued until death. 

Having completed his theological course, Mr. W. returned to 
his own home at Newport, where he was soon employed as a 
candidate-preacher. In the course of a few months he was in- 
vited to become their stated pastor; and having accepted the cull 
he was ordained in 1796. Rev. Dr. Burton of Thelford, Vt. 
pleached on the occasion. As Mr. W.'s lamily and estate were 
in Newport and near the meeting house, he possessed advan- 
tages for settlement in the ministry there which no other one 
did. It was probably due to this circumstance that the people of 
that place were so fortunate as then to come into the eryoyment 
of the regular labors of a minister. For they had been in a dis- 
turbed state and had suflTercd a reduction of strength. This 
iriisfortune had resulted from the alleged misconduct, and the 
dismissal of their late minister, the Rev. Mr. Remely, an ardent, 
Btroug-miniied and high-toned preacher, but unhajtipily came short 
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of attaining that cardinal point in the good man*t character— -/ib 
govemfnerU of his own heart. 

The fact of his being thus established in the town where be 
had formed his character, and where it must have been well 
known, is of itself, a high commendation. And he did not dis* 
appoint the confidence of his people. They were built up under 
his ministry. For the ^space of twenty years, they enjoyed hie 
labors and realized a blessing m them. The society greatly 
augmented its strength and the church was increased in Bum« 
bers. They had two seasons of extensive revival; the latter in* 
the yeaf 1810, was one of extraordinary prevalence and power. 
Mr. W.'s purpose was to be faithful to the cause of his divine 
master, and profitable to his people. He devoted himself to hie 
Work, sedulously studying to improve himself in useful knowledge, 
and laboring to fulfil the niinistry he had received. The cares of 
their domestic establishment, as they had long been devolved on 
Mrs. W. who was eminently qualified to sustain them, still remained 
under her management. Mr. W. was either in hi& study | or abroad 
in the field of ministerial action. 

His reputation soon rose, and he was extensively known and 
respected. He was one of the founders of the N. H. Mission- 
ary Society, and for many years, a trustee of that institution, and 
preached one of its anniversary sermons. He was, likewise, 
a trustee of the Union Academy, Pkinfield; the first design of 
whose founder was_a Seminary for Theological, as well as 
classical, instruction. In 1813 he oflnciated as a delegate from 
the N. H. General Association to the General Assembly of tbo 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. He, moreover, had the in* 
atruction of many young men, some of whom he fitted for col- 
lege, and of others, he supervised their studies in divinity. As 
a tutor in theology, his reputation was taking a rising character, 
and he received the appointment of Divinity-Profeesor, in the 
Maine Theological School, on Penobscot river. He deferred 
the acceptance of this appointment, having fixed his eye oa 
another, and, as he hoped, a better field of labor and usetulneas. 
Mr. W. was one of the first men in Mew England, who perceive 
ed and appreciated the moral wants of that vast section of onr 
country, west of the Alleghany mountains, thin; as noW; rapidi/ 
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W^n^ filled lip #ith the Mttlements of ci^ili^i^d man. The gf€^ 
need, especitillyi of an institulion on the northern bank of the 
Ohio river, in which pi<iiia young men might be instructed aod 
fined for the work of the gosjpel minidtry, stood in bold relief ta 
his view. And may h not b^, thought he to himself, that Divine 
ProTidence will employ me as an iiiKtrument in establishing and 
e^nrdtfcttng such a school?^ He felt inclined to make the experi- 
ment, it was. in the npirit of it, a noble project; and it has ^ince, 
under the aufspie^es of more efficient patronage, been carried^ into 
effbci. The commandiing falents and popular repntatitHi of Beecher 
ha^ enabled him to planf his standard in the very region where 
the unpatronized enterprtze of Wrnes aimed to erect bis own. 

Mr. W 's people resisted his i^equest for dismission until they 
j^erceived that his mind could not be diverted from the plan he 
bad projected. His separation from them tof>k place in the lat- 
ter part of the year 1816. He immediately cfommemced his jv>u»- 
ney and penetrated through the central part of the state of Ohie;. 
He found, from personal observation, that all, and if i^bldsiblet 
more than all, which he had previously conceived of the roorul 
nakedness of the land, was a sad reality. But he could not com- 
mirid the means requisite to the consummation of his wishes. He 
perceived no encouraging prospect of success. His heart sunk 
within him, the bright vision vanished; he gave up his favorite 
jjefjgn, and returned home. 

It is not easy to account for this unfortunate enterprize of oqr 
iriend. It was the opinion of many, that intense monHal labor 
had caused some slight aberiation of the intellectual balance. 
Ho had, for several years been engaged in a metaphysico-theo- 
logical discussion with two or three brethren, who belonged, with 
himself, to the Orange Association of Ministers. They were 
men of deep learning and of extraordinary acuteness of intellect, 
end had gendered into life and into perfect form, a philosophical 
edition of old genuine Calvinism. They denied the doctrine of 
man^s natural ability to learn, and to work, rigbtenusness. Mr. 
^Vines had adopted Calvinism in the modified form of Hopksian- 
ism. He therefore entered the lists with these gentlemen, and a 
great many pitched battles were forught, in the form of disserta- 
tjons; and colloquious controversy, all in perfect candor and good 



ieeWng. at tb« semions of tb« Asiiociational meetji^ii. At le^tb 
one of them published an esaay; another had previously printed 
• sermon; and Mr. W. set himself to prepare an aiiswer. He 
did it with so much talejit and success that he received the loark- 
fd approbation and compliments of those who were the acknow^ 
Jedged leaders of the scheme in favor of which be had written. 

As Mr. \S\ knew and felt that he was engaged with men oC 
giant-mind, it is not extiaordinary that he shonid have anxiety 
and put forth his utmost strength. It was the suspicion of Felix 
that Paul had alienated his mind by hard study. A mental iQr> 
jury from intense application is not a new thing in the world. 
But whether Mr. W. did suffer that misfortune from this cause, 
cannot perhaps, be considered a certified fact. It is a fact, 
however, not to be reasonably questioned, that his separation 
from his church at Newport was an unfortunate event. The 
twenty years he had labored among that people were the golden 
days of his life. But he, as a multitude of others^ did not know 
ulun the|best passages of his life were transpiring or yihere in the 
course of it, he should find them. 

After Mr. ,W. had recovered from the depression of spirits, in* 
duced by the disheartening result of his late favorite enterprize, 
he made a journey into the Penobscot country, and arrangements 
were made for his estublishment in the Divinity sichool, to which 
he had been previously appointed. He removed his family 
thither, in the spring of 1818. He held his professorship about 
one year, and then resigned it. The right time of. his life had 
passed away^ when he would have filled a professor's chair to 
advantage and good acceptance. 

His next scene of labor was in Deer Island, in Penobscot bay. 
It was a respectable parish, and the one in which the venerable 
Powers had exercised his ministry and closed his life. Here 
Mr. W. preached the gospel, taking the oversight of the people 
in the Lord, fur the term of twelve years. That his services in 
this plare were those of an enlightened and faithful minister of 
Jesus Christ may be jtistly inferred from his known character; 
and that, they were acceptable to his people may be believed 
from the fact that though he had not been installed over them, 
yet they employed him successively for so many years. 
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During th« tatter. part of this term, the gtorioaa Temperanee 
reformatioD was risingi and pusliing forward its life^preaervinlf 
tide. Mr. W. with his characteriBtic peciaion and ardor, emst 
the weight of his influence for the help of the good came. By 
this means, a disaffection towards him was created in the rotndi 
of some of his people. He had now arrived at the age of sixty- 
five year*. And as the season of hb usefulness on the island 
seemed to he closed, his conclusion was to retire from puhlic lift. 
He might have gone to Newport where he had passed his youth 
and his best days; and where the house he had built and the farm 
on which he had long lived, still remained in his possession. But 
the thought of the unpleasant recollections which tome things 
there migbt inspire, probably deterred him from returning. In 
company with his son, he ascended the Penobscot river, pur* 
chashed a tract of new land, and applied himself laboriously in 
preparing a family establishment. He was exposed to much 
hardship and to the uncommon inclemencies of the weather, in 
the spring of 1832. His constitution was overmatched, and the 
pillars of health were prostrated. He fell' under the influence of 
a morbid nervous affection; a malady to which there had existed 
a predisposition in his frame. It was attended with more or less 
alienation of mind and extreme depression of spirits; rehere'f 
however, with seasons of comparative composure and the symp- 
toms of recovery. In the month of August he was conveyed to 
the hospital in Gharlestown, Masj. from which he was never re- 
moved*. Having suffered and declined until the month of Febru^ 
ary, the lamp of life waned to its feeblest ray, flickered in its 
socket, and then became utterly extinct. He died in his bed, 
Feb. 1 1, 1833, in the 67th year of his age. From the place of 
his death, his remains were removed to the parsonage house, in 
this parish, by the care of his son-in*law. Rev. B. Sawyer, fVonri 
whence they were carried and consigned to the grave, with the 
forms of Christian burial, on Friday last. They repose by the 
side of a beloved daughter, whose excellent and amiable charac- 
ter many of you well knew, and where they both await the res- 
urrection of the just. Blessed are they who have part in the first 
resurrection. On them the second death hath no power. 

And thtrs has one godly man cea$cd. And having measured 
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and completed the race of his^sojourn and agency in this world 
of probation, we believe it had been adminible for him, when ap- 
proaching the threshold of eternity, had his mind been unobscured 
by morbid afiections, and perhaps it then was^ to have, in a modi- 
fied and humble manner, yet in truth, adopted the happy and 
triumphant sentiment of the blessed apostle, a happiness beyond 
the price of worlds and the reach of conception, and say — / hav^ 
fought a goodjighiy I have finished my course ^ I have kept the faith ; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness. 

As a man, Mr. W. possessed a strong intellect, and an uncom- 
mon share of sensibility. His feelings were chiefly of the ten- 
der and benevolent description. Ha was seldom known to be 
angry. His self-possession and patience were exemplary. After 
his religious conversion, the sensibilities of his nature were so 
subordinated to his judgment, and ruled by his understanding, 
that he never appeared to be, nor had the reputation of being, a 
sensitive man. It was in sentiments of kindness, sympathy, ten- 
der and oppressive sorrow^ that his soul was wont to be molted 
down. Under circumstances adapted to produce them, he could 
be wrought up into a etate of exquisite feeling; of deep and in- 
tense emotion. 

As a husband and parent, Mr. W. was afiectionate and atten- 
tive and faithful in the discharge of duty. As a friend and neigh- 
bor — constant, generous, and noble-spirited; possessing a high 
mindedness, a liberality and largeness of heart, which did great 
honor to his character. 

As a scholar, he was respectable, notwithstanding the late pe- 
riod at which he commenced his literary course, and the rapidity 
with which he passed through it. As a christian, he was con- 
scientious, circumspect'and devout, constantly remembering, and 
often declaring, ihsii profession and standing are altogether insuf- 
ficient to constitute a true disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ,. 

As a preacher and pastor he was attentive, benevolent and 
faithful; plain, pungent and uncompromising, aiming to declare 
the whole counsel of God, whether man would hear or forbear. 
He entertained a high sense of the sanctity of the ministerial of- 
fice and of the vast importance of decision and fidelity in the ex- 
ecution of it. He felt an interest in the success of his ministra- 

5 
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lions; was not eontetite^ With the mere fact of' hniibg^lone wett^ 
and receiyed conseqaeot commendations. He aimed at m higher 
end. His soul panted Tor the advanc^mant of Christ's kingdom^ 
for the moral renovation cf his hearers, for the salvation of im- 
mortal souls. When the seed of the word, being sown, took root 
and sprang up, and promised a harvest unto eternal life, his soul 
rejoiced and he rendered hearty thanksgiving to God, the great 
Author of all blessings. 

Is a scholastic Theologian, Mr. W. possessed n rare talent. 
It was in this thing that his great strength lay. A deep and dis- 
criminating force of mind enabled him to nnderstaftd the system, 
which he had adopted; to discern its foundations; to simplify its 
points; to explain its principles; and to defend its positions. He 
advanced to the examination and defence of the more remote and 
ultra-doctrines of speculative divinity. In this he took great in- 
terest and pleasure. Like Plato he soared :af\er intellectual 
truth, and reveled in it, when found. His mind was accustomed 
to critical and philosophical theology. He regarded it as a 
branch of intellectual science, founded in facts, sustained by 
truth, and capable of moral demonstration. He would have a 
reason for ewery article of his faith; exacted the why and beeau9e, 
both from himself and others. Implicit faith, in his view, was 
blind credulity and weakness, unworthy of religion and of human 
nature. With him, sound philosophy and true religion were 
things of a kindred character and perfectly harmonious, the sub- 
ject-matter of them constituting the two great departments of the 
grand system of the universe. 

With some points of exception, Mr.W.'s theory embraced and 
united the philosophy of Hume and the divinity of Calvin; and, 
notwithstanding the entire contrast of those two names, he believ- 
ed, the coalition oHhat of the former and o(lhi$ of the latter, was 
legitimate and harmonious. Like Mr. Hume he believed in the 
utter inefficiency of what are called natural and secondary causes. 
Also that the soul consisted in a continuity of impressions or ex- 
ercises; and that the actual existence of matter was problemati- 
cal. In his view, the whole universe was no other than the ope- 
ration of God. One power and one will originated and produced 
all things; all creatures and all their actions* He believed that 
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Divine bienevolent^, in union With Divine Wisdom, Was the fun- 
damental and moving principle of the grand system of universal 
being, and that the final issue would be the greatest possible 
measure of moral virtue and true happiness. On this broad 
foundation he saw the safet}* of erecting the highest hopes; of re- 
posing the most unwavering confidence; of yielding entire acqui- 
escence and submission; and of entertaining the largest and most- 
joyful expectations. All things being of God, and the Divine 
purpose sure to be accomplished, the whole universe would^ of 
course, be filled with His inefiable glory. 

The subject of these remarks, though an instructive, impres* 
sive, and; to serious and philosophical minds, an interesting 
preacher, was however not a rhetorical orator. His manner was 
uncommonly plain and simple. He never tasked his invention 
for the purpose of producing the imagery of metaphor, or the 
rotundity of well- proportioned and harmonious periods. These 
were arts for which he had little desire. He sometimes, howev- 
er, made an effort at what is called poirUf or force of expression. 
He aimed occasionally to utter important sentiments wit)i a kind 
of shrewdness and piquency. He did it when making direct ad- 
dresses to the consciences of his hearers; and chiefly in his less 
studied and lighter kind of discourses. He hoped by this means 
to fasten an arrow of conviction into the heart which had harden- 
ed itself into stupidity and neglect. 

He was a man of a plain mind, yet it possessed a noble des-» 
cription of greatness. His feelings and dispositions were of a 
high order; holding an ascendancy above every thing small, un- 
manly and derogatory. His ambition was of a rare and superior 
character; it being his chief wish and aim that be might live, not 
for gratiBcation and pleasure; not for wealth and office; not mere- 
ly for self and family, but for usefulness; for the moral benefit of 
fellow-creatures. His sentiments of self-respect, combined with 
those of benevolence and a sense of duty, produced in his mind 
great elevation of views, purpose and feeling. He loathed the 
thought of being polluted with What was mean, sordid and coy-? 
etous. He cast his bread upon the waters, hoping, whether it 
returned or not, that it might furnish the means of life ftnd wf !«> 
fys^ to those who were renSy to perish. , 
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As an evidence that I do not speak at random or extravagant- 
ly, permit me to give one particular instance. Mr. W. once ex- 
ecuted an itinerant mission. When several hundred miles from 
home, he found a young man of pious and promising character^ 
but destitute of the means of a liberal education. It appeared 
desirable that this youth might be educated for the Gospel min- 
istry. IMr. W. took the subject into serious consideration; and 
then invited the young man to come to Newport, and promised to 
make him a beneficiary. The overture was accepted, and all the 
encouragement given was amply realized. He was treated as a 
son; was fitted for College; was supported through a whole col- 
lege course; and through a course of theological study. This 
was done previously to the establishment of Education-societies 
and scholarships, and the employment of agents to utter and press 
home the Macedonian cry for the increase of ministeriftl help. 
But where even now shall we find its parallel ? The man who 
did this, possessed a soul richly endowed with the noble virtue of 
Christian munificence. He performed it for the purpose of 
doing good; for the sake of advancing the kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He did not shrink from hazarding a loss. And 
he had no expectation of a recompense in kind. The event, 
however, has proved that he lost nothing. Mr. W. was ready to 
say that he bad been amply remunerated. It has been both in 
the power^ and in the hearty of that man to make large and cor- 
respondent returns, not only of gratitude and respect, but also of 
numerous and opportune attentions and services. And thus has 
the sacred promise been fulfilled; the liberal soul shall be made 
fat, and he that watereth shall be watered himself. 

We shall now take our leave of the subject of these remarks. 
His work is done and he has gone to his reward. His life was a 
scene uncommonly varied. He basked in the sunshine, and he 
shivered under the storm. His nervous system, most exceeding- 
ly sensitive, was the subjective cause of indiscribable sufierings . 
Many of his hopes, in regard to this life, though apparently we!i 
founded, were painfully disappointed. He might adopt the ex- 
pression — vanity of vanities, all is vanity, '^ There is a man whose 
labor is m wisdom and in knowledge and in equity, whose expec- 
tations are^ nevertheless cut ofiT. It was^ however, bis privilege, 
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to he, for thirty five years in the adive an^l p\ihlic service of his 
Divine Master^ to prolong his usefulness lo the last year of h\s 
life; and to sustain his good reputation unto the end It \vns his 
privilege to live, wnd to die a Christian. His etid was peace. 
May we, his hiethren, be admonished and profiled by his exam- 
ple and his decease. We are fast drawino to the termination of 
our course. 8oon it will be said of us that we are gone. Let the 
con*<ideration move us to all possible diligen'!e and fidelity, to do, 
v>vU all our might whatsoever oiir hand findeth to do. The night 
c> niHh in which no man can work. 

And niay his dear relutions, though it is not permitted them to 
look on his face, once so pleasant and intere stmg, hut now mar- 
red l)y the hand of death; nor to attend his body to the grave; 
be consoled and instructed under this grievous dispensation of 
the providence of god. They have enjoyed a piecious privilege 
in being the wife of such a husband and the children of such a 
father. It is the lot of ail earthly advantages to he uncertain and- 
transitory. One getieration passeth away, and another cometh. 
IM an is turned to destruction. But there is a world into which 
fraility, sin, disease, disaster and death have never entered. — 
Your departed husband and lather has made his entrance before 
you into that world of inefifable glory. Be ye therefore quicken- 
ed in your christian race; following hard after him, in what he 
followed Christ. There is nothing on earth worthy of your 
hearts. It becomes you, as it becomes us all, to live above the 
world. Let none of these things move you. Live by the faith 
of Je^us and thus overcome the ills of this mortal slate. So shall 
an entrance, in due time, be ministered unto you, abundanl ly 
into his everlasting kingdom and joy. 



ADDENDA. 

I. DATES OF EVENTS IN MR. WINEs' LIFE. 

He was born May 2, 1766. Married April 27, 1786- Com- 
menced studj, Aug. 13, 1788.. Entered Dartmouth College, 
Spiing term and Sophomore class, 1792. Graduated Aug. 
1794. Began lo preach about Aug. 1795 Ordained, Jan. 
1796. Preached before N. H. Mis. Soc. 1808. Delegate to 
Gen. Assembly of Presb. Church, 1813. Published his work on 
Natural Ability, 1812. Dismissed from Newport, Nov. 1816. 
Removed to Penobscot, 1818. Removed to Deer Island, 1819. 
Lost his health in spring of 1832, and died Feb. 11, 1833. 

IF. FAMILY REMINfSENCES. 

The wife of Mr Wij.es was Rulh, daughter of Gile.«a, esq. 

for ninny ye:irs a leading and murh respected man in Newport. 
They had twelve children; eight daughters, and four sons. Two 
of i!ie d iiighters, an 1 twjof th« sons were twin-?. The twin- 
s »n5 died in early infancy. [lirain Wines died suddenly of spot- 
ted fever, ]\I&rch 21, 1813, aged 20. Elizabeth AVinea died 
F*>M. 13, 1814, aged 2 Mrs. Mim;i \V. Sawyer, wife of Rev. 
Benjamin Sawxer, Amesbury, and third daughter of Mr. Wines, 
died Sept. 8, 1817, aged 26. 

Four of Mr. W 's daughters became the wives of ministers of. 
the g:)j»pel and graduales of Dartmouth College, viz. 

Rev. BENJAMIN SAWYER, 
" IIOSEA WHEELER, 
« W^ B.ADAMS, 
'' SAMUEL flURD. 
Jkfs U^v. Mr. WhQcler died at Eastport, Me. 1823, 
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HI MR. W. PUBTjaHED THE FOLLOWUVG W0RK9. 

1. A sermon or. Vain Amusements. 
2 A sermon on Human Depravity. 

S. A sermon preached at the ordination of Rev. B. Sawyer, at 
Cji(;e £iizal>eth, on the Perreclion of Divine Government. 

4. An Inquiry into the nature of the sinner's ability to beoom* 
Holy. 
^ $. A sermoa entitled the Moral Young Man. 
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